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The Adams Center High School, a 
Provided for Transporting Upper Grade 
Districts Which Have Voted To Close 


Central District Representatives Hold Enthusiastic 


A meeting of representatives of central school 
districts, called by the Rural Education Bureau 
of the State Education Department, held 
at the Onondaga Hotel in Syracuse on Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 13th and 14th. The 
purposes of the meeting were to afford to rep- 
resentatives an opportunity for a full and free 
discussion of central district probiems and to 
find some way of making expressive the 
enthusiasm of rural people in these districts for 
the improved school facilities which they have. 

There are now 55 central districts in the 
State, all but three of which were represented 
at this meeting ; 36 central districts were repre- 
sented by one or more board members. Nearly 
all the representatives present were farmers 
and their enthusiasm was the best evidence of 
the general satisfaction which prevails among 
rural people in central districts. 


was 


Typical Central Rural Scl 
and High School P 
Their Schoo's 


Busses 


jJrom 


Building, and the 
upils and also Others 


Meeting 


were in the form of round- 
table discussions, the first one 
Thursday afternoon. This discussion 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, who asked 
to state briefly the 


their 


The meetings 
being held on 


was led 


members of the conference 
advantages which rural people have in 
central districts and which they could not have 
under His met with 
enthusiastic response. Three or four members 
were on their feet at the same time to tell of 
the benefits that their schools were providing 
for the children in their districts. No one 
stated cause for dissatisfaction. Said one: 
“The best way to find out about central dis- 
tricts is to go into them and talk with the rural 
people there. I do not believe that a single 
person, certainly not a single rural parent in 
our central district, would return to old condi- 


old conditions. request 
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tions under any circumstances.” There was 
general agreement with this statement. 

A dinner on Thursday evening was attended 
by nearly 140 members of the conference. The 
toastmaster was Dr A. R. Mann, dean of the 
State College of Agriculture. The speakers 
were: Fred P. Grubel, dairy farmer, super- 
visor of town of Lewis, Lewis county; Seth G. 
Parsons, farmer, member of the board of 
education of Sharon Springs Central District; 
Irving F. Rice, chairman of the Assembly com- 
mittee on education; Thomas F. Nolan, member 
of the board of education of Buchanan Central 
District; E. R. Eastman, editor of American 
Agriculturist. The enthusiasm of the afternoon 
carried through the dinner and into the session 
of the following morning. 

As one of the members of the conference 
stated: ‘“ Progress and cooperation were the 
dominant notes.” This sentence well sums up 
the spirit of the meeting. 

The representatives present voted unanimously 
to form a permanent organization and suggested 
the following officers who were unanimously 
elected: president, Bruce Carney, Hague Cen- 
tral District (Warren county); vice president, 
R. L. Oaks, North Rose Central District 
(Wayne county); secretary-treasurer, P. A. 
Blossom, Brockport Central District (Monroe 
county) ; executive committee, Seth G. Parsons, 
Sharon Springs Central District (Schoharie 
county); John B. Beyel, West Leyden Central 
District (Lewis county). 


White Plains School 
Wili Be Equipped with Radio 

Excavation has been started for the $1,500,000 
high school to be erected in White Plains. A 
feature of the high school equipment will be 
a radio speaker in each classroom. 

The school is being built upon a site of 19 
acres. On the main floor there will be an audi- 
torium seating 1500, administration offices, music 
room, public speaking room, girls’ gymnasium, 
cafeteria and kitchen, drafting room and eight 
classrooms. On the second floor will be a 
library, two study halls, 15 classrooms, labora- 
tories and boys’ gymnasium. On the third floor 
will be 17 classrooms, bookkeeping and type- 
writing rooms, cooking and sewing rooms. The 
basement will contain workshops. 


Normal School Students 
Will Take Part in ‘‘ Play Day’’ 


Young women students of the state normal 
schools will participate in a “play day” to be 
held this spring at Cortland. The invitation 
extended by the Cortland State Normal School 
at the recent conference of normal school facul- 
ties was unanimously accepted and committees 
were appointed to decide upon the methods of 
selecting the participants and upon the program 


of activities. 
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Study Made of Teacher Demand in New York State 


In the school year 1933-34 there will be 4580 


inexperienced elementary school teachers and 
1300 inexperienced teachers 
needed in New York State exclusive of New 
York City, according to a recent study of the 
Educational Measurements Bureau. This esti- 
is based upon one phase of a statewide 


made 


secondary school 


mate 
investigation of 
during the school year 1926-27. It 
38,875 teachers. The data include returns from 
98 per cent of the teachers, thus assuring a 
remarkable degree of completeness in any study 
made from them. 

The word “teachers” is 
sense to include not only classroom teachers and 
special teachers but supervisors, principals and 
Medical clerks, 
schools, 
omitted. 


teacher training needs 


involved 


used in a broad 


superintendents. inspectors, 
teachers in evening 


been 


Americanization 
classes etc. have sy “new 
teachers’ are meant not only those who have 
had no previous teaching experience, although 
69 per cent are of this type, but those who are 
new by virtue of having come from private 
schools, from out of the State, from a different 
type of position from that which they now hold, 
as from teacher to principal, or from a different 
type of school, as from elementary to high 
school. 

Of the 7921 teachers who were 
sense of the word in 1926-27, 64 per cent are 
found in the rural or semirural districts. This 
is nearly five times as many as the third class 
Then come in order villages with 


new in this 


cities need. 
10 per cent, first class cities with 7 per cent 
and second class cities with 6 per cent. 

These represent 
the relative turnover in each type of community. 
Based upon the total number of teachers em- 
ployed in each type of community, the per cents 


per cents do not, however, 


which are new tend to decrease as the size of 
the community increases. Twenty-nine per cent 
of the teaching force in supervisory districts 
is new each year, while only 10 per cent is new 
in first class cities. The average tor the State 
as a whole is 20 per cent. 

In determining the demand for teachers in 
different types of schools it was found necessary 


to omit those who changed the type of school 


but not their rank of teacher. The term 
“teacher ” in this connection is confined to those 
having charge of a classroom. Under this 


definition there are 6197 new teachers, 5138 of 
whom are inexperienced. The largest number 


of these, 2360, are found in two or more room 
elementary 2160 


schools, 1210 in high schools and 197 in junior 


schools, are in one-room 
high schools. 
Of 


or more 


the 2360 new teachers employed in two 


room elementary schools, 1888 are 


inexperienced. An analysis of this group shows 


that the greatest demand is for teachers trained 


for the primary grades. The upper grades are 


obviously supplied by promotion rather than by 


selection on a basis of training. There were 


100 new kindergarten teachers and 757 primary 


or primary and intermediate grade teachers 


Seven hundred four are employed in the inter- 


mediate and primary or intermediate grades, 
but only 279 in the grammar or grammar and 


intermediate grades. 


100 
are inexperienced. Forty-five of these teach two 
and 


Of the 197 junior high school teachers, 


or more subjects. Botany, history civics 


constitute the greatest demand. 
Oi the 


perienced. Of these, 357 teach only 


high school teachers, 932 are inex 


one sub 


ject. Commercial subjects and home economics 
are usually taught alone In all other cases 
the subject tends to be taught more often in 
combination than alone. Some of the most 


frequent combinations in the order of frequency 
are Latin history, 
English and French, English and Latin, French 


and French, English and 
and history, Latin and history, mathematics and 
biology, mathematics and physics. Certain sub- 
jects are never found as second subjects in any 
combination, as agriculture and home economics 
taught alone 


Certain other subjects are never 


but always in combination, as chemistry, ec« 
nomics, physical geography and physics. Gen- 
eral science and German are taught infrequently 
and rarely alone 
There 331 
One hundred three of these were inexperienced, 
192 


were new principals in 1926-27. 


or 55 per cent were new by change of 


pe sition. Most of the experienced elementary 
principals had been elementary school teachers, 
most of the had 


previously taught in high schools. 


and high school principals 
There were a great many changes of position 
York State in 1926-27. 


per cent of the superintendents, 55 per cent of 


in New Seventy-nine 


the principals, 26 per cent of the supervisors 
but very few of the teachers obtained their rank 


through change of position. 
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Of those who changed their type of school 
but not their rank, the junior high school 
teachers predominate, 51 per cent of all the new 
junior high school teachers being new only with 
Nearly 
schools 


reference to the type of school. one- 
half of these from elementary 
while only one-fourth came from high schools. 

Commenting on the figures presented, Dr 
Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the Educational 
Measurements Bureau of the Department, who 


for the Bulle- 


came 


made the summary of this study 
tin, says: 

The figures presented in this report are of 
significance only as an indication of the relative 
need of teachers of different kinds, and as an 
aid in foretelling future demands. Assuming 
that the proportion of new inexperienced teach- 
ers will remain constant over a period of years, 
the demand for teachers in New York State 
outside of New York City for each year from 
1929 to 1934 will be as follows: 

NEW INEX- 


PERIENCED 
SECONDARY 


NEW INEX- 
PERIENCED 
ELEMENTARY 





YEAR TEACHERS TEACHERS 
1929-30..... <a cee 4 170 1 080 
1930-31. 4 260 1 130 
1931-32 4 360 1 190 
oe SS errr ere re ee 4 470 1 240 
1933-34 4 580 1 300 


This estimate will be modified to some extent 
by the needs of the junior high school, in regard 
to the growth of which no records are available. 


—_O—_——_- 


Hugh M. Flick Named 
Head of Public Records Section 


The appointment of Hugh M. Flick as 
assistant in charge of the public records section 
of the Archives and History Division of the 
Department has been announced. He succeeds 
Henry G. Statham, who resigned recently after 
holding the position for two years. 

Mr Flick is the son of Dr A. C. Flick, State 
Historian and Director of the Archives and 
History Division. He was graduated last June 
from Wesleyan University and attended the 
University of Berlin summer school in 1927. 





—— 
The annex to the high school in Cherry 
Creek was formally dedicated on November 


2lst. Among the speakers were George A. 
McEwen f the Fredonia State Normal School 
and Annie Hilton, superintendent of schools 


of the second «i-: ‘ct of Chautauqua county. 
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Superintendent E. B. Whitney, 
of Broome County, Is Dead 


Erwin B. Whitney, superintendent of schools 


in the fourth supervisory district of Broome 


county, died suddenly of heart disease on 
December 7th at his home in Whitney Point. 
He was 62 years old and had been longer in 
continuous commissioner and 


other district 


service as school 
district superintendent than any 


superintendent in the State. 








Erwin B. 


Whitney 


Mr Whitney was born at Triangle on July 24, 
1866. He was graduated from the Cortland 
State Normal School in 1889 and for four years 
was principal of the Chenango Forks High 
School. In 1893 he was elected school commis- 
sioner of the second district of Broome county. 
When the position of district 
was created in 1912 he became superintendent 
of the fourth supervisory district of Broome 
He was widely known as a conscien- 
tious, faithful and energetic educator, whose 
devoted service to the schools won him the affec- 


superintendent 


county. 


tion and respect of all with whom he came in 
contact. Under his supervision the schools 


his district have made great advances. 





Oo--— 
Dr Augustus S. Downing, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, was the principal 
speaker at the 92d Founder’s Day program of 
Alfred University on December 13th. 
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Study Shows Increased Holding Power of High Schools 


While the number of pupils enrolled in the 
public and private secondary schools of the 
State almost doubled in the ten-year period 
ending with the school year 1926-27, the number 
from secondary schools of the 
nearly 


of graduates 
State in the 
three-fold. 

These marked increases in enrolment and in 
the holding power of the high schools of the 
State are set forth in figures compiled by Dr 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Secondary Education. 

The total number of high school pupils in 
the State during 1926-27 was 386,883, of whom 
37,560 were in private academies and 349,323 
This 
registration of the 


same period increased 


in public high schools. registration is 
28,484 than the 
previous year. The number of pupils graduated 
from the four-year secondary schools in 1926-27 
was 44,691. In 1925-26 the number of gradu- 
ates was 39,518 and in 1917-18 the number 
was 16,009. 

Doctor Wiley has also made a study of the 
holding power of successive classes from year 
to year. This study shows, for instance, that 
the second year registration as compared with 


greater 


the previous first year averages somewhat over 
60 per cent; the third year as compared with 
the first year entering class of two years previ- 


Girls’ Hiking Club 
Popular at Lynbrook 
A girls’ hiking club was organized last year 
and has been continued this year at Lynbrook 
under the direction of James J. Carter, super- 
visor of physical education in the public schools 
of that village. The club has 50 active mem- 
bers, many of whom meet at the schoolhouse 
at 7 o'clock in the morning, return from their 
hike at 8 o'clock, when hot cocoa is served. 
This healthful form of recreation has proved 
popular with the girls. Those who complete a 
total of 500 miles during the school year 
receive school letters. 


——o-—— 

After serving as a member of the board of 

education at Rye Neck for 37 years Daniel 

Warren has resigned from the board. For 
nearly 27 years he was president of the board. 


ously is approximately 40 per cent; the fourth 
year as compared with the entering class of 
three years previously is about 33 per cent. 
The per cent of first year pupils 
eventually graduated is in excess of 25 per cent. 

Doctor Wiley also points out as significant 
the increase in the per cent of pupils enrolled 
in the fourth year. In 1917-18 the per cent of 
pupils in the fourth year of high school was 
11.2; in 1922-23 it was 9.6. During the past 
few years it increased by successive steps to 
11.0, 11.6, 12.5 and in 1926-27 to 13.7. In 
1917-18 the number of pupils enrolled in the 
fourth year of high i 
1926-27 it was 59,056. 

Another significant feature of Doctor Wiley’s 
study is that 66 per cent of the high school 
graduates in 1927 entered higher institutions. 
The per cent of high school graduates entering 
higher institutions for the four previous years 
was 59.1, 60.2, 63.9, 65.0, The 
per cent of graduates entering college in 1927 
35.9; technical 
24.8; normal schools, 5.3. 

The study indicates that at present one pupil 
out of every four entering high school is gradu- 


who are 


school was 21,735; in 


respectively. 


was professional or schools, 


ated and one out of every six entering high 
school goes on to college or other higher 


institution. 


Doctor Howe Receives Medal 
for Promoting Child Health 


The board of managers of the Ling Founda- 
tion of California, an organization devoted to 
the advancement of child health, recently 
awarded to Dr William A. Howe, Chief of the 
Medical Inspection Bureau of the Department, 
a Ling medal for distinguished service in the 
promotion of child health. 

The medal will probably be 
Doctor Howe at the next meeting of the 
American Association of School Physicians to 
be held in Minneapolis. 


presented to 


—-_-o———_— 


Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Exam- 
inations and Inspections Division of the Depart- 
ment, gave an address on “ Books and Reading ” 
before students of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University on 
December 13th. 
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Buffalo Checks Up Employment Certificates 


The with which the city of 


Buffalo checks up on school boys and girls 


thoroughness 


who go out into industry and the occupations 
which they follow is well shown in a report for 
the current year made to the Buffalo superin- 
tendent of schools by the employment certifi- 
cation bureau of that city. 

At the close of school in June 1927 a total 
of 28,572 boys and girls between 14 and 17 
years of age reported to the employment certi- 
fication bureau. Of this 15,454, or 
54 per cent, were boys and 13,118, or 46 per 
girls. More 
(19,412) 


number, 


cent, were than two-thirds of 
returned to school at 
the beginning of the school year. This left a 
remainder of 9160 for. Al- 
most 5000 of the number (4868) automatically 


passed out of the reckoning because they had 


these children 


to be accounted 


reached the age of 17 and were therefore not 
within the jurisdiction of the law. 

Of the 4292 remaining, 3611 received employ- 
ment This left a total of 681. 
On investigating the whereabouts of this group 


certificates. 


it was found that 509, or nearly three-fourths, 
had left the had 
6 were excluded from school and 43 could not 


city, 68 were ill, 20 died, 


be located. 


A study also was made of the occupations 
followed by 5193 minors, 44.8 per cent of whom 
42.6 


of age and 12.7 per cent 14 years. 


per cent 15 
More than 
half of the total number, 1087 boys and 1770 


were 16 years of age, years 


girls, were in miscellaneous occupations, the 
boys working in messenger and delivery service, 
inspecting and packing, office and farm work, 
sign writing and laboratory work, the girls as 
domestics, telephone operators, in inspecting and 
packing and floor work. 

Mercantile occupations made up the second 
largest group and here a total of 625 boys and 


456 girls, was reported. The largest number 


14 years 
Boys Girls 
Manufacturing and mechanical ....... 11 35 
tt Pe oc estenepeeedeseuawo’ 42 8 
PEGTORNEMS ccccacccecces 60 56 
PUREE GRPTEED cccsccccceseess 3 22 
POE pci cecks ances eb ensues 139 278 
SS 399 


of boys in this group were engaged in selling, 
followed by bundle, stock and messenger ser- 
Selling was the principal occupation of 
girls. Cash and bundle work, distribution and 
marking merchandise were among the others. 

The third largest group was made up of 
workers in the skilled trades and here boys out- 
The most prominent 


vice. 


numbered girls, 455 to 58. 
trades were woodworking, automobile repairing, 
baking, barbering, electrical work, machine 
shop, printing, sheet metal work, 
making. The principal trades followed by the 
girls were dressmaking and tailoring. 


Next in numerical importance ranked manu- 


and _ shoe- 


facturing with 450 minors represented, 267 of 
the number being girls as against 183 boys. 
The girls were employed in occupations found 
largely in textile mills such as bobbin girl, re- 
drawer, winder, doffer, 
cutters and favor makers while the boys worked 
at assembling, labeling, can filling, knitting and 


creeler and as glass 


canning. 


Personal service was the last and smallest 
In this group an equal number 
of boys and girls are found, 146 of 
Janitors’ helpers, public library work, caddying, 
bootblacking and bus work in restaurants were 


The girls were 


group of all. 
each, 


the principal jobs held by boys. 
employed in such occupations as waitresses, 
maids, nurse maids, beauty culture and kitchen 
work. 

Both boys and girls in the 15 and 16-year-old 
groups held positions of higher grade than those 
in the 14-year-old group. In the skilled trades 
very few boys and girls of 14 are found and 
this is the manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. In mercantile work, per- 


sonal service and miscellaneous occupations the 


also true of 


question of age was of less importance. 
A summary table of these occupations by sex, 
age and occupational divisions follows. 





15 years 16 years Total 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
54 99 118 133 183 267 
175 20 238 30 455 58 
285 214 280 186 625 456 
56 77 87 47 146 146 
496 848 452 644 1 087 1 770 
1 066 1 258 1 175 1 040 2 496 2 697 
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G. Carl Alverson Heads Teachers Association 


G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools 
at Syracuse, was unanimously elected president 
of the New York State Teachers Association 
at the annual meeting of the house of delegates 
November 26th and 27th, in Buffalo. 
English in the 


held on 
Inez M. Ahles, supervisor of 
Binghamton public schools, was elected vice 
Members of the executive committee 


Mabel E. Simpson, 


president. 
chosen at the meeting were: 
supervisor of elementary grades, Rochester, and 
H. Benton Arthur, principal of the Delaware 
High School at Delhi. The 
retiring Dr Hartwell, 
superintendent of schools at Buffalo, automati- 
the executive 


Academy and 


president, Ernest C. 


cally became a member of 
committee. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates were the following: 
President 
and 


Indorsing the recommendations of 
Hartwell the equipment 
training of teachers, commending teachers who 
have made valuable contributions on this sub- 


for minimum 


ject during the past year and expressing con- 
fidence in the association’s committee on teacher 
training 

Authorizing the new president to appoint a 
special the 
Cornell and University scholarships 


committee to study question of 

Recommending that boards of education may 
at their option employ teachers or persons in 
supervisory positions for periods of one, two 
and three years and that contracts for two and 
three-year periods be recognized 

Recommending that boards of education in 
school districts of 3000 or more population who 
employ 25 or more teachers and maintain a high 
school may organize at their option as superin- 
tendency districts with the same status as vil- 
lages of 4500 or more population 

In appreciation for the services of Dr Frank 
D. Boynton, superintendent of schools at Ithaca 
and president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 
the house of delegates voted unanimously to 
give him membership in the National 
Education Association. 


life 


The annual dinner of the house of delegates 
was held on the evening of November 26th. 
President Hartwell presided and addresses were 
given by Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves and Dr Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
Music pro- 


the Chautauqua Institution. was 


vided by a chorus of Buffalo teachers conducted 
by Arthur J. Abbott, supervisor of music in the 
Buffalo public schools, and by the Bennett High 
School orchestra conducted by Richard Seibold, 
head of the music department of the high school 


Superintendent Alverson, the new president of 


the association, has been superintendent of 
schools at Syracuse since last February, when 
he succeeded the late Dr Percy M Hughes. 


Before his appointment as superintendent he had 


been serving as assistant superintendent of 
schools in Syracuse and prior to that time he 
had held positions as: supervising principal of 
the Rensselaer Falls High School, as teacher 
Gouverneur 


School, the 


schools at 
and as the Porter 
Delaware School and the Central High School 


and superintendent of 
principal of 


in Syracuse. 


—_——_o——— 


Dr Franklin W. Barrows 
Resigns from Department 
Dr Franklin W. Barrows resigned on Decem- 
ber 3lst as assistant state medical inspector of 
schools, in which position he has given devoted 


service for the past ten years. Doctor Barrows 


leaves the State Education Department to 
become medical health supervisor in New 
Rochelle. 

During his ten years in the Department 
Doctor Barrows had had a large part in the 
development of school health supervision 


throughout the State and has won the respect 
of his colleagues on the Department staff and 
of school officials and physicians throughout the 
State. 

Doctor Barrows came to the Department on 
August 1, 1918, with a rich training and experi- 
ence to fit him for his duties. He is a graduate 


of Amherst College, from which he received 


his bachelor’s degree in 1885 and his master’s 


degree in 1887. His medical training was 
obtained at the University of Buffalo, from 
which he received the degree of doctor of 


medicine in 1893. Postgraduate work at Clark 
University and at 
training. His 
included teaching in rural schools of Nebraska, 
at the Worcester Academy, at the Central High 
School of Buffalo, in the medical department 
of the University of Buffalo and as school med- 


aided his 


work 


several clinics 


experience in school 


ical inspector for 10 years in the child hygiene 
bureau of the Buffalo health department. 
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Requirements Raised 
for Special Subject Teachers 

On and after September 1, 1933, teachers of 
special subjects in the secondary schools in this 
State must meet the same standard of profes- 
sional and academic training now required of 
teachers of other secondary subjects, namely, 
four years of professional training leading to 
the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, includ- 
ing the usual 18 hours of professional courses. 
This action was taken by the Board of Regents 
at a recent meeting and applies to teachers of 
such secondary school subjects as commercial 
subjects, home economics, physical education, 
music, drawing and other special fields, except 
the industrial and vocational courses. 

This action is regarded as a significant and 
logical step in the further development of the 
professional training of secondary teachers. 
For many years the professional requirement 
for teachers of special subjects in secondary 
schools has been only three years of profes- 
sional and academic training. It has long been 
recognized that the teacher of a special field in 
the secondary school needs quite as thorough 
and adequate training, both professional and 
cultural, as the teacher who is teaching mathe- 
matics or science. This requirement therefore 
merely raises the professional standard of en- 
tering the teaching service in special fields of 
the secondary schools from three years to four 
years. Since the requirement does not become 
effective until 1933, the teachers in training 
have ample time to plan their courses in such 
a way as to meet the additional year required 
for those entering the service after that date. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Attendance Records 
during Examination Weeks 

The special attention of all superin- 
tendents of schools, principals and 
teachers is called to the following 
directions from the Attendance Divi- 
sion and the Statistics Bureau with 
reference to recording attendance 
during Regents examination weeks in 
January and June. 

Elementary Pupils 

Attendance is to be recorded for 
Regents examination weeks in January 
and in June exactly as at any other 
time, each pupil being marked absent 
unless he is actually present, except as 
noted below: 

Any pupil sent from his own school 
or grade to take a Regents examina- 
tion elsewhere is to be recorded as 
present in his own school for the half 
day thus spent. 

Academic Pupils 

In all registers of academic (high 
school) pupils, attendance records for 
Regents examination weeks in January 
and June shall be entirely omitted, no 
matter whether there has been class 
instruction during such weeks or not. 
The record for Friday, January 18th, 
shall be immediately followed by that 
of Monday, January 28th; that of 
June 14th by June 24th if school is 
held on that date. 

The annual report from academic 
(high) schools will call for attendance 
omitting Regents examination weeks 
in the case of academic pupils, while 





for all elementary pupils such weeks 
are to be included. 
Cuar_es L. MosHER 
Director, Attendance Division 
Auice C. McCormack 
Chief, Statistics Bureau 


The new school at South Manorville was 
dedicated on November 23d. An address was 
given by Roscoe C. Craft, superintendent of 
schools of the second district of Suffolk county. 
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Attendance of 95 Per Cent in All Schools Reported 


A median attendance of more than 95 per 
cent in the schools of the State for the first 
three months of the present school year is re- 
ported by Charles L. Mosher, Director of the 
Attendance Division of the Department. The 
highest per cent of attendance reported is 98, 
which was attained in nine cities in September, 


CITIES 
Per cent Sept. Oct Nor Sept. 
8 9 ? " 9 
- 5 > 4 *-4 
¢ 14 28 15 26 
6 20 12 

Seevene 1 ¢ 10 z 
) ‘ 2 5 - 

> > > j 
, rrr l 2 1 
0 
SY aa 
8S 1 
ts 

Total*. 5 58 58 8 

Summ 
CITIES 
Sept Oct N 

High record V* 8 8 7 
Median ........ ° 96.5 95.9 95 
SO sp avcnebeeanan 91 93 91 


ucking from one city in each month 


1 Reports are 1: ! 
is complete for September; in 


supervisory districts 
208 districts. 


October it 


two cities in October, nine villages in Septem- 
ber, four villages in October, two villages in 
November, two supervisory districts in October 
and five supervisory districts in November. 

The distribution of per cents of attendance in 
cities, villages and supervisory districts is given 
in the following table. 


VILLAGES st TS 
Oct. Nov. Sept Uct. Not 
4 2 2 5 
24 6 ) 25 32 
38 24 4 81 S 
10 30 ( 51 36 
6 7 26 3 18 
2 10 ( 5 
; > > ) 
l 1 
1 1 
85 83 208 201 155 
ary 
VILLAGES SUPERVISORY DISTRICTS 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. N 
98 8 98 7 98 98 
96.4 96.1 95.2 95.6 95.6 95.7 
88 91 91 87 92 92 
and from two villages in November. The report for 


includes 201 and for November 155 of the 





John B. Hague Addresses 
Indian Rights Association 
John B. Hague, Chief of the Special Schools 
Bureau of the Department, was one of the 
speakers at a conference of the Indian Rights 
Association held at Atlantic City on December 
14th and 15th. Mr Hague spoke on “ State 
and Nation in Indian Education.” In his ad- 
dress Mr Hague pointed out the fact that out- 
side the State of New York the education of 
the Indian is undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its agencies, and stressed the point 
that education is primarily a state function. 
He suggested that as soon as a state obtains 
the economic and cultural development sufficient 
for the purpose, it should endeavor to educate 
the Indians within its borders. 


——_Oo--_—_ 


The new high school at Ellicottville, erected 
at a cost of $90,000, was dedicated on Decem- 
ber 21st. The principal address was given by 
George A. Place, superintendent of schools at 


Salamanca. 


Training Class Examination 

The January 1929 comprehensive examination 
for training class students will be held on Tues- 
day afternoon, January 22d, and Wednesday 
morning, January 23d. The scope of this 
examination will cover the work of the year 
January 1928 to January 1929, 

Those who are entitled to try this examina- 
tion are: (1) training class students who en- 
tered in January 1928; (2) those who are 
teaching on conditioned training class certifi- 
cates, who were registered in training classes 
during the year 1927-28 and who failed to re- 
ceive a passing score in the June comprehensive 


examination. 


—_Q———_— 


The dedication exercises of the Big Cross 
Street School in Glens Falls were held on 
October 23d. Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education, was 
the principal speaker. The new structure, an 
elementary school, contains ten classrooms and 
a combination gymnasium and auditorium. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 
Campbell, O. D. The Danish folk school: 
its influence in the life of Denmark and the 
north. N. Y. Macmillan. 1928. $2 


This study was undertaken because of the author’s 
conviction that conditions in the rural sections of 
our own southern highlands might be improved by 
adapting to them the principles underlying the Danish 
schools to which the high average of rural life in 
Denmark is attributed. The folk schools (the 
peasant university, or people’s college, or high school) 
are short-term schools for young adults of the rural 
section. Mrs Campbell spent a year in Scandanavia 
in her study of this type of school, the direct ex- 
pression of her investigation being the John C. 
Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, N. C. The 
object behind this school is to keep an enlightened, 
progressive and contented farming population on the 
land. 


Gates, A. J. New methods in primary read- 
ing. N.Y. Bureau of publications, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia University. 1928. 

7? 


fi 
uw 


The difficulties of reading with suggestions for 
their prevention are dealt with by the author, who 
has based his work upon the results of a number of 
investigations of materials and methods for teaching 


beginning reading. The materials and methods in 
current use have been appraised and new procedure 
and materials are recommended. In the last three 


chapters new methods are illustrated in concrete ma- 
terials and practices for the first grade, although the 
underlying principles will apply with equal validity 
to higher grades. An organized course in beginning 
reading is given in the last chapter. 


Groves, E. R. Social problems and educa- 


Odell, C. S. 


Written in an easy and informal way, it takes the 
form of direct and simple dialogues between people 
. varied temperaments who are interested in educa- 

onal theories. The setting is a modern school, 
oe the director, psychologist, teachers, consulting 
physician and pupils talk in speech that is vivid and 
unconventional among themselves as well as _ with 
artists, college professors, normal school students, 
parents and physicians. The result is a stimulating 
contribution to the science and philosophy of 
education. 


Nutt, H. W. Current problems in the 


supervision of instruction. Richmond, Va. 
Johnson Pub. Co. 1928. $2 

For the superintendent of schoo!s or principal 
wishing to organize and administer an_ effective 
system of supervision of instruction, this book should 
be very stimulating and helpful. Beginning with 
the principle that supervision “is a cooperative 
undertaking in which both supervisor and teacher 
are to be mutually helpful and oat responsible 
for the work in the classroom,” there follows a dis- 
cussion of the professional relation "hanes the 
supervisor and the teacher and the objectives and 
the principles of supervision. Suggests type plans 
of supervisory organization designed to supply ade 
quate supervision for school systems of different 
sizes and the proper allocation of administrative and 
supervisory responsibility and analyzes and evaluates 
current practices in supervisory organization and 
administration, 


Traditional examinations and 
new-type tests. N. Y. Century. 1928. 
$9 
$2.50 

A presentation of both the traditional examinations 
and the new-type tests is given, showing the merits 


and the limitations of each and suggesting how each 
may be so constructed and used as to yield the 



























: t , . 022 207 greatest returns, Two chapters are included on the 
tion. N. Y. Longmans. 1928. $2.75 marking system. Reviews the fragmentary material 
Describes some of the social problems most inti- on new-type tests which is to be found for the most ( 
mately related to the work of the school by por- part in the form of periodical articles, pamphlets, 
traying some of the social trends that are inimical monographs and single chapters in books. A selected 
to public welfare and asking what can education be and annotated bibliography is included, The needs 
expected to do to ameliorate those conditions. of the teacher actually in service are considered but ; 
‘. aes the book is also serviceable to prospective teachers, e 
Hollingworth, L. S. The psychology of the ‘ 
adolescent. N. Y. Appleton. 1928. $2.50 Orleans, J. S. & Sealy, Glenn. Objective ‘ 
The persistent, universal problems of adolescence tests. Yonkers, N. Y. World Book Co. ; 
as they appear under conditions of contemporary life a 
are discussed in a straightforward manner. The 1928. $2.20 oO 
adolescent who is actually in the midst of the ad- Ve s “ —- - f - 
justments here considered may profit from the , poinee out the basic theory and principles ¢ f. 
Bans . ati . objective testing for the improvement of examina- 
definite, impersonal formulation of the problems of : : neg a 
‘ T - tions. Nowhere have methods of making and using n 
youth everywhere. The mature individual, especially : A. . . 
. , dove he : new-type objective examinations been given more 
the parent or the teacher, will find that this book : ; . a mn. fang os h 
1 - concrete treatment than in this book. Their step by 
will recall experiences of youth and will help pre ‘ : acai 1 thei : le d 
srve adequate understanding of the reality and step preparation is described and their use to Cerive al 
ssn Acs f the problems of adolescence full benefit of improved examinations. Shows how . 
a 9 —— ee to select, evaluate and put into restive form the ti 
b Teaching American history subject matter to be covered. It tells how best to . 
Kelty, M. G _ 8 = . use test results to answer administrative questions in 
in the middle grades of the elementary and to meet the educational needs of pupils, the in lo 
f r . ~: > > structional needs of teachers and the supervisory 
school. N. Y. Ginn. 1928. $2.40 needs of principals and superintendents. of 
Reflects the influence of the most modern author- 
ities on the organization of materials. This study Rugg, Harold & Shumaker, Ann. The child- - 
is offered as an aid to intermediate teachers of se a : in 
American history after having served for five years centered school. Yonkers, N. Y. World 
as the course of study in the fourth and fifth grades > ma go 
of the training department in the teachers college at Book Co. 1928. $2.40 ra 
Bloomsburg, Pa. Based upon nine years of residence in one of the i 
y i ; ¢ hild-centered schools and a decade of active par- ot 
um > child ¢ = S . : 4 
Na burg, Margaret. [he child and the ticipation in the scientific study of education, the TI 
world: dialogues in modern education. book presents an admirable plea for the introduction . 
r r e2c of creative arts as the core of school studies anc the 
N. Y. Harcourt. 1928. $3.50 shows how these arts may lead to a much more 
An unusual book on the education of children by intelligent and well-rounded de velopment of the in- eff 
the founder and director of the Walden School. dividual in his relations to the trend of modern life. wit 
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Clubs Teach Young Farmers How To Cooperate 


The organization of 56 young farmers clubs 
with a total membership of 1400, in connection 
with high school departments of vocational 
agriculture, is reported by A. K. Getman, Chief 
of the Agricultural Education Bureau. These 
clubs are affiliated into a state organization 
known as the Association of Young Farmers 
Clubs of New York. The major purpose for 
the local and state organizations, according to 
the state constitution, is “to learn to cooperate.” 

Discussing the function and work of the 
clubs, Mr Getman points out that the coop- 
erative movement in agriculture has progressed 
far enough so that we must prepare persons to 
meet the demand which it makes upon them. 
The cooperative insurance companies in the 
United States covering a property value of more 
than seven billions of dollars, the fifty thousand 
cooperative telephone companies and more than 
ten thousand cooperative marketing associations 
give some indication of the scope of this move- 
ment. In his 1928 report the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicates that two 
marketing associations have passed the eighty 
million dollar mark in the volume of business, 


cooperative 


six associations have passed the fifty million 
dollar volume and 150 associations have passed 
the one million dollar volume. At present about 
one-third of our farmers are selling commodi- 
ties through a cooperative. 

Mr Getman that it is 
clearly the responsibility of the vocational school 


points out further 
to provide training in those qualities which 
enable farmers to work well together as well 
as training in the production and management 
The young 
farmers clubs have been organized to provide a 
means for students in agriculture to have first- 
hand experiences in working together in buying 
and selling commodities and in providing educa- 
tional and recreational programs of special 
interest to club members. Accordingly, each 
local club prepares a _ constitution, chooses 
officers, sets up programs of work, buys and 
sells farm commodities and conducts meetings 
in accordance with rules of order and the laws 
governing cooperative associations. The prob- 
lems of disloyalty, selfishness and the difficulties 
of poor leadership are brought to the front. 
The benefits of a well-organized program and 
the advantages to be gained through combined 
effort in buying and selling stand out in contrast 
with the difficulties which hinder effective group 


of crop and animal ente/prises. 


action. The lessons which are learned through 
the selection of qualified leaders, the activities 
of willing and intelligent members and the use 
of the round-table conference in settling diffi- 
culties constitute a that is 
quite as important as the gaining of managerial 
and operative ability in performing farm work. 


type of education 


Since qualities of integrity, trustworthiness 
and loyalty are acquired most readily through 
actual participation in some real activity, club 
work for the young farmers is under their own 
control with the teacher as an interested coun- 
selor. Since all pupils of vocational agriculture 
undertake supervised farm practice, their inter- 
est in securing seed, feed, fertilizers, insecticides 
and other commodities at the lowest cost, and 
their interest in securing the best market for 
their product, furnish an excellent motive for 
cooperation. 


Secretary of Museum Retires 
after 42 Years’ Service 


After a continuous service of 42 years to the 
State Jacob Van Deloo has retired as secretary 
of the New York State Museum. First as an 
employee of the State Geological Survey and 
later of the State Museum, Mr Van Deloo 
during his long period gave devoted and efficient 
service. For a time in 1926 he served as Acting 
Director of the Museum. 

In reporting his retirement to the Board of 
Regents Commissioner Frank P. Graves said: 

His outstanding achievement during this long 
period of service was the supervision of the 
extensive series of publications printed by the 
State Museum. These include thousands of 
pages of monographs and plates, and hundreds 
of bulletins and other printed matter. This 
arduous work was handled by Mr Van Deloo 
in a very creditable manner and is a monument 
to his industry and fidelity. 

The Regents received the notification of Mr 
Van Deloo’s retirement with regret and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of his faithful service. 





—o- 


The formal opening of the remodeled school 
at Erie took place on November 30th. Among 
the speakers were James A. Harris of the State 
Education Department and Victor Blom, super- 
intendent of schools of the second district of 


Wyoming county. 
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New Building of Stottville School in Second Supervisory District of Columbia County 


Regents Take Action 
on Secondary School Matters 


The following actions on secondary school 
matters were taken by the Board of Regents at 
the meeting on December 20th in New York 
City. 

Admissions: East Rockaway Union School, 
middle high school, 1 year; Our Lady of Mercy 
School, Rochester, middle high school, 1 year; 
St Nicholas Tolentine School, New York City, 
middle high school, 1 year 

Advancement in grade: North Salem Central 
Rural School, Purdy Station, from middle high 
school, 1 year, to middle high school, 2 years; 
Hurleyville Union School, from middle high 
school, 2 years, to middle high school, 3 years; 
Valley Stream Central School, from middle high 
school, 3 years, to high school; Yorktown 
Heights Union School, from middle high school, 
3 years, to high school 

Change of name: West Leyden Union 
School to West Leyden Central Rural School 


Home Economics Discontinued 
at Albany State College 


On account of the limited registration in the 
home economics department at the State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany and on account of 
the fact that the demand for teachers in this 
field is being met fully at the present time by 
other institutions, no entering class in the home 
economics department will be received at the 
State College for Teachers at Albany in Sep- 
tember 1929. Ample provision, however, will 
be continued for the graduation of those classes 
which have already matriculated. 

The home economics departments at the State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo and at Cornell 
University together with the work that is being 
done in this field in several other higher institu- 
tions of the State seem to insure an ample sup- 
ply of teachers in this field. The work in this 
department at the State College for Teachers 
at Albany has been very efficiently done and the 
discontinuance of this department at the present 
time is due entirely to the economies that can 
be effected by this change. 
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Local History of New York State 
Cherry Valley 

















’ . Dp 
j hh b 
cph E 
From Abbott Collection of Manuscripts in the State 
Library 


Ichabod Alden, colonel of the Seventh Massa- 
chusetts regiment, had earned the reputation of 
an active and prudent officer by his service in 
New York State General Stark, at 
Albany, ordered him to Cherry Valley in the 
summer of 1778. A detachment of 240 men 
from his regiment had already marched to that 
place. Rumor depicted a perilous situation at 
all the settlements in the region described as 
the granary of the country, and the sense of 
peril was heightened by a disorganized state of 
the militia. Military policy suggested to the 
enemy the destruction of those places. Military 
policy, as well as humanity, should have sug- 
gested to the Americans a vigorous defense. 

Cherry Valley was furnished with two forti- 
One was an embankment, inclosing 


when 


fications. 


the house and barns of Colonel Samuel Camp- 
bell, The le erected 
around the 


General Lafayette in the spring of that year. 


stockac 


the 


other was the 


meetinghouse on orders of 

The population contained a Loyalist element, 
which Colonel Alden had sought to root 
Albany 
remained, naturally em- 
John 


encouraged 


out by 
sending dangerous persons to for safe- 
Those that 


were in correspondence 


keeping. 
bittered, with 
rangers, and doubtlessly 


Did the 


sutler’s 
the attack. commanding officer believe 
1 


that by such a measure he had saved Cherry 
Valley? He was not unwarned Shortly 
before the blow fell, he received a message 
from Colonel Gansevoort, the vigilant com- 


mander at Fort Stanwix, conveying the warning 
Colonel Alden 


ciently apprehensive to send out scouting parties, 


of friendly Oneidas. was sufh- 


which were intercepted by the enemy. This was 


the situation on November 11th. By an un- 
guarded path more than 700 Loyalists and 
Indians, led by Captain Walter N. Butler and 


Captain Joseph Brant, stole upon Cherry Valley. 
Colonel Alden occupied a house outside the fort, 
as did other officers, and the inhabitants were 
in their homes, having been refused the shelter 
of the stockade by the too confident 
mander. The Indians, stealing out of the swamp 
in which they lurked, began and quickly ended 
the work of death, patriot and Loyalist, the 
armed and the unarmed, man, woman and child 
suffering alike. When the 
arrived, the work 
Colonel Alden and half a score of his soldiers 
were killed. The total losses were estimated at 
43 killed and 70 captured, 40 of whom were 
returned by Butler, while the rest were dragged 
Build- 
ings, hay and grain were burned; sheep, cattle 
Thus the people who 


com- 


Loyalist rangers 


ghastly was about over. 


away to the Seneca castle near Geneva. 


and horses were removed. 
survived were destitute, and many were thrown 
upon public support. 

The worst of the atrocities was charged to 
seemed to be little under 
The obloquy cast upon the 


the Senecas, who 
Brant’s 
Indian captain is 
efforts to save helpless persons from the frenzy 
of slaughter; and it is told that he had con- 
sented with much unwillingness to engage in 
that enterprise. It is due to Walter N. Butler 


to note in his letter written the next day to 


control. 


relieved by stories of his 
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General Schuyler the following passage: “I 
have done everything in my power to restrain 
the fury of the Indians from hurting women 
and children, or killing the prisoners who fell 
into our hands, and would have more effectu- 
ally prevented them, but that they were much 
incensed by the late destruction of their village 
of Auguaga by your people.” In a letter of 
February 18, 1779, to General James Clinton, 
who had charged Butler with inhumanity, he 
made this declaration: “The prisoners sent 
back by me, or any now in our or the Indians’ 
hands, must declare I did everything in my 
power to prevent the Indians killing the pris- 
oners, or taking women and children captive, 
or in any wise injuring them.” 

The apology of the Senecas, conveyed in a 
threatening message of four chiefs to Colonel 
John Cantine at Marbletown, runs in this wise: 
“Your Rables came to Oughquago when we 
Indians where gone from our place, and you 
Burned our Houses, which makes us and our 
Brothers the Seneca Indians angrey, so that we 
Destroyed men, women, and Children at 
Chervalle.” 

Colonel William Butler, with Continental 
troops, destroyed Oquaga several weeks before 
the descent of the Loyalists and Indians on 
Cherry Valley. He described it as the finest 
Indian town he had ever seen. 
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Hudson Collection of Insects 
Given New York State Museum 


A valuable collection of insects has been 
given to the New York State Museum by 
Professor George H. Hudson, who, previous 
to his recent retirement, had served for many 
years as head of the department of biology of 
the New York State Normal School of Platts- 
burg. This collection contains more than 10,000 
specimens and includes several types. It is 
particularly rich in butterflies and moths, but 
many of the other major groups of insects, like 
those which include, respectively, the beetles, 
the flies, the bees and wasps, the grasshoppers, 
the true bugs, the tree hoppers, the dragon flies 
and several other groups, are well represented. 
The collection was made almost entirely at 
Plattsburg and in neighboring territory, and 
brings to the State Museum an excellent repre- 
sentation of the insect fauna of the extreme 
northeastern part of the State. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Professor Hudson has made extensive collec- 
tions and studies in several different branches 
of natural history. He has made collections 
of insects, shells, plants and fossils; and he has 
found and described several species and varie- 
ties that were previously unknown to science. 
He has also published a considerable number of 
excellent scientific papers. 

The insect collections of the New York State 
Museum, maintained in the laboratories of the 
New York State Entomologist, and selected by 
Professor Hudson as the place of deposit for 
his collection, have had a continuous existence 
for nearly 75 years. These collections are kept 
in a fireproof building. In building up the 
collections of the New York State Museum, 
particular attention has been given to the insects 
that occur in the State of New York; and for 
many years these collections have been under 
the care of a full-time curator of insects. 

Professor Hudson will be provided with 
reference series of specimens in several groups 
upon which he wishes to continue his work; 
and he is placing a skeleton series of the more 
common species in the biology department of 
the Plattsburg State Normal School. This 
last is being done on the apparently sound 
theory that the challenge presented by the gaps 
in such a skeleton series will stimulate a local 
interest in the collection and study of insects 
more effectually than would a complete refer- 
ence collection, the possible neglect and destruc- 
tion of which would be a much more serious 
loss. 

As a result of Professor Hudson's gift the 
State Museum is enriched by a very complete 
collection of New York insects, and the facili- 
ties and resources of the Museum have been 
placed at Professor Hudson’s command, so far 
as they may contribute to the advancement of 
his future studies. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24th-28th 

Teachers’ conferences: third district of Broome 
county, Hooper School, January 18th; second 
district of Orleans county, Albion, January 
23d; fifth district of Cattaraugus county, 
Randolph, February 15th; fourth district of 
St Lawrence county, Madrid, April 26th 
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Study Shows Continuation School Boy Sticks to Job 


That the working boy 14, 15, 16 or 17 years 
of age generally sticks to one job, that he is 
not given to idleness and that there is a close 
connection between the last grade he completes 
in school and the number of positions he holds 
during his early working years are facts dis- 
closed by a study of employed boys in the State 
of New York, recently completed by the Indus- 
trial Education Bureau of the State Education 
Department. 

75,000 


ployed boys ranging in age from 14 to 17 years 


The study was concerned with em- 


and employed throughout the State Because 
these boys have gone to work before complet- 
ing high the that they 
attend a day part-time or continuation school 


school, law requires 
four hours a week, either on their own or their 
employers’ time. The 
bines both cultural and practical education in 
the general, commercial and industrial fields. 


instruction given com- 


A marked tendency to keep the first positions 
secured is indicated by the fact that 44 per cent 
of the boys studied had held but one job since 
leaving full-time school. Furthermore, 29 per 
cent of the boys had held but two jobs since 
school, and 13.6 per cent, 


leaving full-time 


three jobs. In some cases the boys had only 
been out of school a few weeks and in no case 
had the period been over three years. These 
figures indicate that the labor turnover of the 
boy of work permit age in industry 
other 


employed 


compares very favorably with that of 


older age groups in industrial life. 

Another favorable point regarding the em- 
ployed boy attending part-time school is that 
he is willing to work. The study shows that 
less than 1 per cent of the boys reporting had 
This also compares favorably 
The law itself 


never worked. 
with older age employed groups. 
helps to keep the unemployed boy off the streets 
and stimulates him into finding a job by requir- 
ing his attendance upon part-time school for a 
period of 20 hours a week during unemploy- 
ment. 

There was found to be a close relationship 
between the number of jobs the boy held and 
the last grade he completed in full-time school, 
provided the fifth and sixth grade graduates 
were omitted from consideration. This group 
includes a large proportion of overage and back- 
ward pupils, many of whom drift from job to 
job all the time. 


For working boys who had completed the 
eighth grade, 44 per cent were found to be in 
their first job, and for those who had com- 
pleted one year in high school before going to 
work, 48 per cent were still in their first posi- 
tions. The per cent continues to rise as more 
grades are completed. Fifty-five per cent of 
boys completing second year high school and 
61 per cent of those completing third year high 
school had held only one job. It is evident 
from this study that the schooling the boy re- 
ceives in the upper grades gives him a market 
to better 
job than does the boy who leaves school in the 
the of 


a good position and is more inclined to hold it. 


value which enables him secure a 


lower grades. He also realizes value 


Program Is Announced 
for Regional Conferences 


the “ The 
have been planned for the 1929 


Discussions centering on theme 
Curriculum ” 
series of regional conferences for district sup- 
erintendents, according to an announcement by 
Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Rural Education 
Bureau of the Department. The tentative pro- 
* Some 
Challenges from a Neighboring State,” Dr 


Butterworth of Cornell University ; 


gram includes the following addresses : 
by 
Julian E. 
“Facts Concerning Attendance,” by Charles L. 
Mosher, Director of the Attendance Division: 
of Educa- 


“ Cardinal Elementary 


tion,” by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 


Principles 


missioner for Elementary Education; “ A Mod- 


ern Teaching Unit,” by Grace Barr of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 

There will also be discussion of Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 1 by District Superintendents 
Glenn G. Steele, A. Winfield Trainor, H. S. G. 
W. H. H. 
Covey, and of “ Progress in Curriculum Build- 
Helen Hay Heyl, 


Education 


Loveless, Garwood and George 
ing for Rural Schools,” by 
Assistant in the Rural Bureau, and 
by Superintendents Ruth M. Johnston, Annie S. 
Hilton, Charles B. Earl and Roscoe C. Craft. 
The dates the 
follow: Albany, January 28th and 29th; Pots- 


dam, January 3lst and February Ist; Syracuse, 


and places for conferences 


February 5th and 6th; Buffalo, February 7th 
and 8th; New York, February 13th and 14th. 
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Notes from the Field 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
December 20th in New York City appointed 
five members of the Advisory Museum Council 
Walworth Arnold, 
New York 


Benjamin 
Thatcher, 


as_ follows: 
Albany; Thomas D. 


City; Owen D. Young, New York City; Pierre- 
pont B. Noyes, Sherrill; Orange L. Van Horne, 


Cooperstown. 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
gave an address on “ Fundamental Problems in 
State Education” at the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association on Decem- 


ber 28th in Reading. 


t 
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building to cost 


school 


Construction of a school 
$65,000 was authorized at a 
meeting in Georgetown on December 17th. It 


will be built upon the site of the school recently 


special 


destroyed by fire. 


A testimonial dinner in honor of H. D. Hoff- 
nagle and Forest B. Wood, who are retiring 
from the Ticonderoga board of education, was 
given by W. W. Jeffers, president of the board, 
on December 17th. Mr Hoffnagle has been a 
member of the board for 25 years and Mr Wood 


The latter also served as presi- 


for 14 years. 
dent for 10 years. 
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